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THE ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 


Official Journal of the Association of Assistant Librarians 
(Section of the Library Association) 


Epitor: PETER LABDON. 
Central Library, Southgate, Stevenage. 


VOL. 54. NO. 3. MARCH, 1961. 
“STATUS SEEKERS’’ 


There follows a shortened version of Mr. R. G. Surridge’s paper to 
the Library Association Conference of last year, by kind permission of 
the author and by courtesy of the Library Association. It is printed 
here in the hope that those who will be attending the A.A.L. Conference 
in April will derive from it some of the ideas and enthusiasm it contains, 
and through it will be better prepared for what will undoubtedly be a 
“ working’’ conference. Mr. Surridge himself is one of the discussion 
leaders. From those who will not be at York, these are some of the things 
we Shall be talking about. Status, the public image we present, is more 
than a matter of importance; it is vital to our survival as a profession. 


“ You,” said the caterpillar, contemptuously, “ who are you?” 

This self-imposed brief looks at librarianship as a profession, its poor 
position in relation to the educational structure of the country, tries to 
see why libraries in local government are the poor relations of the ser- 
ae a why there is such apathy towards this service by the general 
public. 

There is a decided link between salaries and status. Comparisons, 
sometimes invidious, nevertheless show that today, manual and semi- 
skilled workers can command much better incomes than librarians. The 
fact that time-lags have caught up with certain groups of workers is a 
welcome sign in an increasingly affluent society and is justifiable recog- 
nition of this kind of, work. It cannot be said though that the status of 
these workers is higher—it is probably the same as ever it was, whereas 
not only the status but the salaries of the majority of librarians have 
suffered a decline. 

With the exception of the tremendous impact of the county library 
movement over the past ten years (and here the status achieved is in 
inverse proportion to the rewards offered), the status of public librarians 
has declined. A quarter of a century ago the Chief Librarian’s position 
in society may have been more artificial than real but it was established. 
In many cases it was a false position dictated by a selfish regard for his 
own status. He was not the Chief Librarian, he was the librarian—often 
the only qualified one because he actively discouraged his staff to become 
professionally aware. There was a remoteness in his position that meant 
it to be privilege to be conducted into his office. He lunched with the 
bank manager and you told him by his dress. Even now it is minority 
among librarians who get out among their readers, who lecture far and 
wide, who appear on radio and T.V., who actively publicise the worth- 
while nature of their service and who can command not the false respect 
of yesteryore, but the real regard of the community. 

From this it follows that, on his own, constant agitation for higher 
salaries is not enough, for the reason that the climate of public opinion 
is still the same unless steps are taken to alter it. This is not to say 
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that every justifiable and legitimate argument should not be utilised to 
fill that most dreadful vacuum—the librarian’s purse. The mistake too 
often made, particularly by our own hipster version of the beatnik, is 
believing that we are too small a profession to get our unions to move 
in the direction we want. This is wrong and weak. A profession is as 
strong as the aeptn of its teeling and its beliet. in local government, 
salaries are based on nationally negotiated scales—but a vacuum ot 
goodwill is not the arbiter of improved salaries and conditions. This is 
arrived at by local pressure which, it arguments are sound and pursued 
with vigour, must break through to national level and be seriously con- 
sidered. Local councils are tair in this respect—in most cases being 
prepared to abide by national scales. It is in the interpretation that they 
tall down. 

My opinion is that no better instrument can serve the “ bread and 
butter ’ needs of public librarians at this stage than Nalgo, concerned 
though it is predominantly with the needs of clerks and yet to show that 
it has enough positive interest in the minority professional groups. How 
to sharpen it? To begin with, and for the first time, a co-ordinated 
effort on the part of us all. Suggested lines of action include the co- 
option to the L.A. Council and tnat of the A.A.L. of those librarians 
who play a prominent part in Nalgo; a national conference of librarians 
who are active union members to formulate a plan of concerted and 
unified action. Alternatively, a series of regional conferences co-ordinated 
by the L.A., or an entire annual conference devoted to salaries and con- 
ditions of service. The promotion of librarians to executive and staff 
joint committees, to divisional and national committees would be a firm 
part of this plan, together with a drive for librarians to assume respon- 
sibility for newsheets and the inception of a regular section for librarians 
in Public Service. In short, a re-orientated approach to our role in Nalgo. 
We are as strong as our weakest link, but in many cases no chain has 
been forged. 

Salaries and career prospects then are part of the answer but let 
us also admit one particular problem in the nature of a professional 
bottleneck for too few jobs. It means that today many a librarian 
of talent and drive will stay on the middle rungs of the ladder till pension 
day. Librarianship is a respectable profession and one is forced to the 
conclusion that the man for promotion must be the organisation man, 
safe, sound and utterly respectable. Too much demand is made on this 
poor soul. He must first and foremost be a skilled policy-maker able 
to promote his professional ideas in a climate of opinion often hostile. 
He becomes a local politician, matching his wits with men far more 
experienced in the machinations of political warfare, and the profession 
must be aware of some of the gaffes made by some new Chief Librarians. 
No course is given in the delicate art of Chiefhood and training for it is 
noticeable by its absence. Very few local authorities see to it that their 
staffs attend library committee meetings nor do they take the staff into 
their confidence. 

More than all these things, our great defect has been the failure to 
communicate the exciting, demanding and invigorating nature of the work 
itself. We deal with ideas recorded in their many forms—but predom- 
inantly with books. We have not communicated to the general public 
that our real concern is bringing people and books together. A library 
is a human organisation with emphasis on service to the individual—a 
service that should be practised in human and non-esoteric terms. 

I see no sign in British librarianship to-day of passion for principles, 
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excitement over literature and challenge to conformity. A library might 
be a storehouse of ideas, but if it is a morgue kept at a sub-normal tem- 
perature it can hardly fulfil L. S. Jast’s famous dictum of a library as “a 
collection of books made effective.”” The sparkle seems to have dimmed 
to a very low wattage. 

Over a period of years the A.A.L. has pressed for more dynamic 
public relations policies by the parent body. It is a tribute to its energy 
and the presentation of the case, together with the attitude of the new 
Secretary of the L.A., that this year (i.e. 1960) saw the appointment of a 
professional adviser. 

In his first memorandum, Mr. Higgins stated: “ It would appear that 
the primary purpose of the Library Association campaign is one of 
educating the general public to the better use of libraries, whether they 
be their local authority libraries or specialist libraries like the British 
Museum, the Universities and Colleges. Secondly, it must ‘sell’ the 
Library Association in such a way that the public is made aware of its 
status and the work that it does in all fields of librarians’ work.” 

The profession is aware of some of the actions taken towards these 
ends during the past few months. Some ideas have borne fruit, including 
a Public Relations Course, improvement in the physical appearance of 
some of our publications,, publicity for many kinds of libraries and 
librarians, and many articles in the Press together with B.B.C. and T.V. 
appearances. The profession is, however, not aware (and perhaps it 
doesn’t want to be) of general reluctance on the part of many senior 
members to take these activities seriously. ‘There is still among many 
members of the Library Association Council a 19th-century approach to 
publicity which could effectively kill this new A.A.L.-inspired part of 
the library pprogramme. Evidence of uncertainty or faintheartedness of 
this issue is the pigeon-holing of the British Libraries Week project, 
effectively prepared and presented by Norman Tomlinson on behalf of the 
London and Home Counties Branch. The reason given is that it should 
only be entered into were a charitable organisation to finance it. These 
cap-in-hand requests for financial support have been refused and the thing 
is shelved—because of £2—3,000. Hardly an auspicious beginning that 
organised Public Relations, “a deliberately planned and sustained pro- 
gramme to promote understanding and goodwill between an organisation 
and the public or publics which it serves” has had in the library movement. 

Is too much being made of this? Why do librarians like Best Harris, 
Tomlinson and O’Leary crusade on this type of activity? The reason is 
simply that they are aware of the public image that exists of us and 
our work, which is a view very far different from that of most librarians. 
It is indeed a most unfavourable one, hence our status, and it is one that 
has to change. The caricatures, delightful though they are, in the Charlie 
Chester Show, ’Ancock’s Half Hour and the comic strips that parody us 
mercilessly, may be exaggerated, but they are rooted in fact and the origin- 
ators of such pleasantries are much nearer the public pulse than many a 
librarian. ‘“ A librarian naturally wants to be respected as a member of 
an intellectual profession and he frequently is not. But the problem goes 
beyond the librarian’s desire to achieve prestige and higher status as an 
individual. The popular image has direct effect upon the degree of 
support given to his library in book funds, salaries, housing, equipment— 
and to his policies—in book selection, reader guidance, expansion of ser- 
vice, personnel. The librarian has frequently felt helpless in the face of 
an unfavourable popular image which has prevented him from rendering 
the kind of service he believes necessary or desirable.” 
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The A.A.L, has, I suggest, a fundamental role in this work. Press 
the L.A. to have the study of Public Relations as an integral part of its 
educational policy—not dispersing odd elements of it among various 
small sections of the syllabus. The A.A.L. should press vigorously all its 
divisions and L.A. Branches to institute schools on the subject, meetings 
on public speaking, writing for the Press, display and extension activities 
of all kinds, printed publicity and in fact any legitimate activity (including 
the study ot politics) that enhances the value of the library in the com- 
munity, 

The aim of all this is the raising of the status of the librarian and his 
work with his public and the committee he serves. Very little can be done 
unless he has their full confidence and vigorous support. Dynamic 
librarianship is the only way of getting it. 

A re-organised Association, soon to be an established fact and based 
upon a new branch and section structure, is designed to bring the protes- 
sion together better than betore. For it to be fully effective more thought 
needs to be given to another aspect of professional relations, namely, 
effective media for the distribution of news and views. The commercial 
library press is, of course, separately organised, some journals may be 
heavily criticised, but the problem can onty be theirs, My concern now 
is the Assistant Librarian and the Library Association Record. 


The Assistant has a fine tradition and under the present editorship 
(i.e. Mr. Dean Harrison), is respected for balanced, mature and lively 
opinion. Its schedule of monthly publication seems to meet current needs, 
but its greatest value lies in giving each and every young librarian the 
chance to offer opinion on every aspect of library science. It is ready for 
change. It needs more money and more support, assistance coming from a 
team of regular correspondents. The one-man band playing all the instru- 
ments (and this goes for all its editors) has had a considerable impact 
on professional thought and action. Today, however, there are so many 
kinds of young librarians from so many kinds of establishments that 
there is a definite need for the journal to be more representative by the 
use of an organised team of writers each reporting and interpreting a 
clearly defined field. A new format is imperative, a new layout desirable 
if, like all our publications it is to compete successfully midst the welter 
of so much other reading. 

Assessing the Record and little handmaiden Liaison (once referred 
to as the “pink” and latterly as the “yellow” peril) gives one the 
opportunity to re-assume the role of “little brother” and to comment 
publicly on their respective functions. The Record is the official journal, 
including articles, election results, examination results, official statements, 
elections of Fellows and Associates, syllabus revisions, notices, retirements, 
obituaries, change of posts, correspondence and advertisements. In a 
live, active Association, this comprises a solid, formidable whole. Liaison 
is the more ephemeral newsheet and until recently a loose insert in the 
Record. It began in 1957 under completely independent editorship and 
going to press very much later than the Record. It has three main 
purposes : 

(a) To help keep members informed of the work of the L.A. 
Council in a fuller and more attractive way. 


(b) To acquaint members with items of interest they might otherwise 
overlook. 


(c) To help develop good relations. 
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For some years criticism had been directed at the L.A. Council for 
its failure to inform members of its activities. Here at last was an 
attempt to interpret the work of the Council and its decisions to the 
general membership. This is a cardinal point in the editors’ programme. 
For the first time in its history by the use of two librarian reporters the 
profession obtains unbiased accounts of L.A. debates. It also means that 
the annual conference and those of branches and sections can be reported 
in a more popular way than the formal proceedings which follow later. 

Our publications must project the international stature of the home of 
fine librarianship. We are at the present time both an entrepét and a 
transit-camp. There are many overseas students here on library courses, 
foreign colleagues on exchange and trainee schemes. Our librarians are 
going out to the far corners of the earth either to advise on projects or 
to settle for good. There are hordes of trans-continental travellers who 
find it worth their while to make a prolonged stay to see us at work. 
The breadth of readership of our publications is astonishing—members 
both at home and abroad, young librarians, old librarians, students and 
mature professionals, government departments, politicians, educationists, 
the general public and many others regularly use them. It would be folly 
not to improve our periodicals commensurate with improving the status 
of the profession. 

The next ten years will be the most challenging period yet experi- 
enced by the world of librarianship in a period when society will never 
have greater need for such free and unfettered service. The obligation 
is no less upon the corporate director of policy—the Library Association. 
Increase in its own status has been noteworthy; more and more organisa- 
tions turn to it for advice and help, it appears to be moving well at 
governmental level, it is putting its house into good modern order and its 
membership is the highest ever. It has two overwhelming problems. One 
is that it serves a multifarious number of interests at varying stages of 
development and with a general absence of standards to guide it. The 
other is that it leads a profession without a “ life-line” on other human 
beings. The legal profession offers in its many ways a form of protection, 
the financial groups hold the purse-strings, the medical maintains a certain 
mental and bodily hold, but the library profession has nothing with which 
for a short while people could not be without. This is assured status 
by the very nature of its existence, but though we on qualification erect 
our symbolic plates there is only one librarian in this country who has 
set up his plate, in fact, as a consultant librarian. Less time-servers and 
more members to adopt a critically progressive attitude to the work of 
the Association will ensure a healthier, livelier organisation effectively to 
promote our interests. 

The chrysalis stage is now— it could be that the status of what emerges 
will to any contemptuous caterpillar prompt no question. 





STATUS FOR THE ’60s. 
A.A.L. WEEK-END CONFERENCE, ST. JOHN’S 
COLLEGE, YORK; 7TH-9TH APRIL, 1961. 


BOOK NOW! 
Application form with February Assistant or from Roy Oxley, 
Regional Library, Bridge Street, Belper, Derbyshire. 
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REVIEW 
Jolley (L.) The Principles of Cataloguing. London, Crosby, Lockwood 

& Son, 1960. 

This is good book, and one that will interest all who are in any way 
concerned with cataloguing. The practising cataloguer will endorse many 
of Mr. Jolley’s arguments; the student will find answers to many queries. 
It will provide the tutor with new topics for debate, and the examiner with 
a supply of fresh questions. 

Mr. Jolley deals with Cutter, the A.A., A.L.A., Library of Congress 
and the B.M. codes. He analyses, criticises, compares and frequently 
condemns. His various remarks bring out the weakness of all but the 
B.M. code. They are universal codes, compiled for use in any library, 
and so the compilers have tried to formulate a rule that will cover every 
publication that may appear. 

What is needed today is not another code of rules, but a manual 
setting out clearly the best and alternative methods of dealing with groups 
or types of publications; this manual to be accompanied by a collection 
of first class examples. Such a manual would serve every library, and 
from it each library would formulate its own individual code of rules. 

The A.A. code receives much criticism. Among others, Mr. Jolley 
cites the various rules covering change of name—peers, married women, 
change of title, etc——and rightly points out that these are but one pro- 
blem and should be covered by one rule. He also points out that badly 
constructed rules have resulted in wrong or confused application as in 
the case of Revisions. 
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There are, however, some remarks that are open to question. Mr. 
Jolley disagrees with Cutter’s dictum that a rule should be abandoned if it 
leads to the use of a heading which a reader is likely to find unusual. 
Cutter is right; the convenience of the user of the catalogue must come 
before academic perfection in cataloguing. Also, Mr. Jolley states that 
the cataloguer is cataloguing for immediate use, and not for twenty years 
hence. That depends upon the type of library. Surely, we suffer now for 
the errors of cataloguers of the last century. 

One very important remark appears on page 125, where the author is 
talking of changes in meaning of subject heading terms, and states that the 
solution of the trouble lies in some division of the catalogue by date as 
“the reader who wants a book on glass-blowing is not likely to want both 
a seventeenth century treatise and a modern manual.” 

Dividing the catalogue by date is something that will have to come 
in large libraries, not for Mr. Jolley’s reason of changes in subject ter- 
minology, but because catalogues are taking far too long to consult, and 
because the reader will rarely need both an old and a modern publica- 
tion on his subject. Some way of separating old from new publications 
will have to be adopted. 

Mr. Jolley’s book would have been much easier to read if he had 
been a little less niggardly in his use of commas. 


D. M. Norris, F.L.A., Birmingham Public Libraries. 





HAVE YOU OPTED FOR THE A.A.L.? 


Every year a number of members forget to opt for the A.A.L. 
when filling in their Library Association remittance form, losing 
their right to vote and their copy of The Assistant Librarian after 
June 30th. If you have forgotten to opt, or cannot remember doing 
so, consult your library representative or the Hon. Membership 
Secretary of the A.A.L. 











WEEKEND REVISION SCHOOL 

The G.L.D. is arranging a week-end revision school to be held at the 
High Leigh Residential Conference Centre, Hoddeson, Herts., from 
12th—15th May. The course will assemble on the Friday evening and 
disperse after breakfast on Monday. There will be lectures on the F.P.E. 
and on Registration Groups A, B and C. There will also be introductory 
and closing talks, a coach tour of some new libraries in the area, and many 
opportunities for discussion. 

The cost of the week-end will be £5 and you should be able to claim 
for the reimbursement of part of or the whole of this from your education 
authority. 

The closing date for applications is 31st MaRcH, but places are strictly 
limited, so iff you wish to make sure of a place, PLEASE WRITE AS SOON AS 
POSSIBLE to A. O. Meakin, F.L.A., Central Library, Brookhill Road, East 
Barnet, Herts. 

N.B.—The school is not restricted to members of the Division—any 
student may apply. 
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FIFTY YEARS ON 
SSS 


1960 marked the Jubilee of the West Midlands Division of the A.A.L 
and as part of the celebrations for this event, a Dinner was held on 
Friday, 11th November, in the Banqueting Room of the Council House, 
Birmingham, by kind permission of the Lord Mayor. 

One hundred guests attended from all fields of librarianship, and 
ranging from the youngest assistant up to the City Librarian. Guests of 
Honour included Mr. H. Grindle and Mr. W. Ewart Owen, who were the 
first Secretary and Treasurer respectively and who were present at the 
inaugural meeting of the Division, 50 years ago. Both the Deputy Lord 
Mayor of Birmingham and Mr. A. C. Jones, the President of the A.A.L., 
were amongst the guests at the top table. 

After the Dinner the usual toasts were made and those present heard 
a lot about the history of Birmingham, the Division and the A.A.L. 
itself. It was made clear by more than one speaker that there were a 
lot of interesting facts about the A.A.L. in its younger days which were 
best left untold! 

The response to the toast “Art and Literature” was made by Pro- 
fessor Thomas Bodkin, the guest speaker. Professor Bodkin spoke in 
his normal witty manner about such topics as the Ireland of his youth, 
libraries, and books, including his views on Lady Chatterley’s ‘Lover 
which he had sat up reading the night before. 

The Dinner reunited many A.A.L. members, a number of whom had 
come from different parts of the country to be present, and no doubt 
revived old memories. It is to be hoped that many guests present at this 
dinner are able to attend the Centenary celebration in the year 2010. 


OFFICERS OF THE A.A.L., 1961 


President: W. HowarD PHIL.ips, F.L.A., Central Library, Surrey Street, 
Sheffield, 1. 

Vice-President: W. G. THompson, F.L.A. Central. Library, St. Peter’s 
Square, Manchester 2. 

Hon. Secretary: JoHN Hoye, F.L.A., 45, Camphill Road, Woolton, 
Liverpool 1. 

Hon. Treasurer: H. G. Hottoway, A.L.A., Central Library, 24, Grand 
Parade, Eastbourne, Sussex. 

Hon. Editor: PeTreR Laspon, A.L.A., Central Library, Southgate, 
Stevenage, Herts. 

Hon. Solicitors: Messrs. METCALFE, COPEMAN & PETTEFAR, 3 and 4, 
Clement’s Inn, W.C.2. 


OFFICERS OF THE COUNCIL 


Education and Sales: J. S. Davey, F.L.A., 49, Halstead Gardens, Winch- 
more Hill, London, N.21. 
Publications: G. LANGLEY, B.A., F.L.A., 28, Wellin Lane, Edwalton, 
Nottingham. 
Membership: Miss J. M. PLatsTER, F.L.A., Public Library, High Street, 
Gillingham, Kent. 
Films: W. F. Broome, F.L.A., West Norwood Library, 14, Knights Hill, 
London, S.E.27. 
Assistant Secretary: R. Oxtey, A.L.A., Regional Library, Bridge Street, 
Belper, Derbyshire. 
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EXAMINATION SUPPLEMENT 
Edited by Frank Atkinson 


Brighton School of Librarianship. 


Many tutors as well as examiners have testified at Moderating Com- 
mittee meetings and elsewhere to the apparent total lack of general know- 
ledge of many students. This and the widespread inability of candidates 
to express themselves adequately in writing, led to a recommendation 
that one G.C.E. “A” pass should be a prerequisite of sitting the First 
Professional Examination. 


But, as Mr. Ollé says in his contribution to this Supplement, “ each 
of us has his own idea of what constitutes general knowledge.” This is 
quite true: it certainly covers, for example, all those questions set in 
such programmes as What do you know? and Ask me another, to which 
we know the answers (especially if the contestants do not); the others 
we tend to dismiss as rather specialized or too trivial. The subjective 
nature of “general knowledge” is emphasised by the French culture 
personnelle—a quite explicit term which cannot comfortably be translated 
or assimilated into English. 


In spite of the foregoing, there must surely be a minimum degree of 
knowledge in some fields—such as literature and the arts, politics and 
economics—which examiners in professional subjects might reasonably 
assume candidates to possess. But this cannot be extended to justify 
such obscuring of technical questions by a smokescreen of “ general know- 
ledge ” as cited here by Mr. Ollé. 


The examiners should not be surprised that their “ reluctance to give 
anything away” has led to charges of “ One-upmanship,” when, for as 
long as most of us can remember, the highest possible praise for any L.A. 
examination question has been to say that it was “straightforward.” 


The hazards attendant on any co-operative effort such as this Sup- 
plement, although invariably seeming at some point to be insuperable, 
are usually overcome. This time we can claim only a partial victory; - 
the projected piece on Registration vii b—Literature of Science and Tech- 
nology—has not materialised. The policy agreed to recently by the 
A.A.L. Education Committee of including comments on the more special- 
ised papers, when possible, has not been changed and the next issue will 
cover at least one such paper. 


In thanking my collaborators—whose Supplement this is—I hope it 
is not out of place for me to say that I found their comments and sug- 
gested readings not only interesting but helpful. I am certain that many 
students—and others—will agree with me. Regular readers will have 
noticed that a small group of tutors are frequent contributors; what is not 
widely known is that they often agree to do this work at comparatively 
short notice after many others have been unsuccessfully appproached. 

I should be grateful if any tutor who is willing to contribute to one 
of the forthcoming issues of the Supplement would let me know. I should 
be equally interested to hear from any students who might have been 
sufficiently delighted, depressed or incensed by past examination experi- 
ences to want to comment on some future one. 


FRANK ATKINSON, 13, Copse Hill, Brighton, 5. 
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CLASSIFICATION AND CATALOGUING 
Registration—Group A. 


A very fair, well-balanced set of papers, with which the adequately prepared 
candidate should have had no difficulty. Those who had failed to observe prac- 
tices in their own and other libraries, and who had limited their reading to the 
standard text-books would have been ill-equipped to cope. It is very satisfactory 
to note the application of theory to practice which is demanded throughout, thus 
emphasising the essentially practical nature of these two techniques. A welcome 
feature also is the lack of bias towards any particular type of library, giving 
all candidates an equal choice of questions. 


Registration A(i)—Classification. 


Q.1 (factors other than subject influencing arrangement) is a straightforward 
question, but many candidates may have failed to relate the factors enumerated 
to a particular type of library. Among points which should have been considered 
are the purpose for which the material is intended; its physical nature; whether 
the library is closed or open access. 

Q.2 (methods of indicating relationships) is a problem of notation. The 
relationships that exist between subjects need to be established first. Subordina- 
tion and co-ordination can be indicated by use of an hierarchical notation. 
collateral and phase relationships by the use of indicator symbols (Dewey’s 
“O,” U.D.C.’s auxiliary signs, the comma in Bliss, etc.). 

Q.3 (characteristics used in the sub-division of subjects) tests in a very 
practical way the candidate’s understanding of subject analysis and the structure 
of a schedule, and more questions of this type are desirable. While none of 
the subjects presents any serious difficulty, some subject knowledge is required, 
and most candidates would surely have welcomed a wider choice. Suggested 
characteristics, and order of application for Education (given as an example of 
what is required) are: —(1) Person being educated (further sub-divided by char- 
acteristics of physical and mental features, age, sex, applied in that order); (2) 
subject being taught (sub-divided according to the main classification); (3) methods 
of teaching (examination, visual aids, discipline, efc.); (4) geographical; (5) 
period; (6) form. 

Q.4 (“‘ write notes on ’’) needs no comment, and is well within the scope of 
the candidate familiar with the terminology of Bliss and Ranganathan. 

Q.5 calls for a demonstration of the value of classification as a basis fot 
assistance to readers. Classification reflects the way in which subjects are thought 
of and studied. Few queries are answered by reference to one specific subject; 
material will be found in a more general, or in a related subject, and knowledge 
of which aspects are collocated and which are separated is desirable. 

Q.6 concerns the familiar controversy of broad versus close classification. 
What exactly is meant by specific classification, and what are its alternatives— 
the haphazard arrangement of all books on games, for example, under one class 
number, or the alphabetical arrangement of specific games within a broad class? 
Both sacrifice the subject relationships achieved by systematic arrangement, but 
does this matter? The basic criterion of any arrangement is helpful order—how 
the books will be used—and the advantages and disadvantages of each method 
must be considered in the light of this criterion. 

Q.7 (on the Subject Classification) is ambiguously worded, and is best treated 
as a two-part question since the failure of the scheme to conform to consensus 
is its greatest stumbling block. The question offers scope for a discussion of 
Brown’s basic theories (the grouping of all aspects with the concrete subject, 
and the collocation of each concrete and its theoretical base), and the extent 
to which these produce an arrangement which reflects the accepted fields of 
specialised knowledge. Other difficulties which arise are the inadequacies of the 
categorical tables and the inflexibility of the notation. 

The second part of Q.8 (on U.D.C.) was possibly dealt with rather less 
adequately than the first. The extensive use of synthesis makes U.D.C. suitable 
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for scientific and technical libraries where very detailed indexing is required to 
bring out every aspect of the subject content of an item. General and academic 
libraries, on the other hand, are more concerned with the arrangement of material 
on the shelves—a purpose for which U.D.C. is less suited. 

Q.9 (treatment of bibliography) is an easy question, but the demand for a 
critical account should not have been overlooked. The scope of the subject and 
its place in the scheme as a whole needed to be considered, also the desirability 
of alternative locations and methods of treatment. 

Q.10 asks for a comparison of the basic structure of Bliss and Congress. 
Congress provides for specific placing of subjects by enumeration, Bliss by 
synthesis; synthesis will provide more exhaustively for all possible compounds 
than will enumeration. Congress uses numbers integrally; they are inhospitable 
and non-hierarchical. Bliss uses letters fractionally, which are more hospitable, 
and can be used expressively. In neither scheme is there a deliberate attempt 
to make the notation reflect the structure of the schedules. 


Registration A(ii)—Cataloguing. 


Q.1 (organisation of cataloguing process) requires more than a straight- 
forward account; the efficiency of the process can only be judged in the light of 
results—do the books reach the readers as speedily as possible? If not, then 
all methods, reorganisation of ‘‘ work-flow,” centralisation, use of B.N.B. ser- 
vices, duplicating methods, etc. should be considered. The kind of catalogue 
provided, union, printed, card, or sheaf, should also have been stated. 

Q.2 (needs and problems of a particular kind of library) involves a con- 
sideration of the nature of the service, the nature of the readers, and what is 
required of the catalogue. 

Q.3 (consistency of subject headings) is really a two-part question. Methods 
of maintaining consistency include the maintenance of a staff manual of instruc- 
tions, and of an authority file of headings in use in the catalogue (preferably in 
class order). Published sources of information include subject heading lists. 
classification schedules, cataloguing codes, printed catalogues and bibliographies. 

Q.4 (chain indexing) is a straightforward question, testing the candidate’s 
knowledge of the B.N.B. as well as of chain procedure. The use of feature 
headings in the classified sequence as the basis of index entries should not have 
been overlooked. 

Questions on annotation (Q.5) appear with surprising regularity. Whichever 
type of material is chosen, the particular features to be brought out in annota- 
tion need to be considered in relation to the nature of the material and the 
purpose for which it is intended. Candidates should note that the demand for 
real examples has become a regular feature of this paper. 

In Q.6, a definition of analytical cataloguing should have included an 
explanation of its purpose. Each analytical entry should serve a definite need, 
otherwise there is a danger of the catalogue being overloaded with ‘“‘dead” entries. 
Policy with regard to their provision is dependent on the nature of the stock 
and its purpose, and the type of catalogue. Policy should include, not only 
rules for their provision, but also rules for the removal of entries which have 
become redundant. 

Q.7 gave the candidate an opportunity to show his awareness of the pro- 
blems involved in preparing a recent-additions list. Methods of production and 
the nature of the library and its users influence the style of the list to a great 
extent. Form of arrangement gives choice of author, title, or subject order; 
form of entry, a choice between a conventional catalogue entry or a less formal 
one, and the inclusion or not of annotations. 

Q.8 (alphabetical filing of book titles) is the most extraordinary question of 
the paper, and candidates must have been puzzled as to what the examiners 
wanted. The basic principle is to ignore articles in English, and in other lan- 
guages when in the nominative case. Neither the A.L.A. nor the LC filing 
rules give very much more information other than minor details which the candi- 
dates could not be expected to remember. 
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Q.9 (alternative rules) is an interesting variation of this theme, and gave 
plenty of scope to the candidate familiar with recent writing on revision of code 
rules in Britain and America. The work of the 1.F.L.A. committee should not 
have been overlooked. 

Q.10 on Code Rules is unexciting. A criticism could be made that there is 
little value in questions of this kind. Questions on groups of rules which would 
test the candidate’s understanding of general problems and principles would be 
more profitable. There is also a lack of balance in the choice of rules in this 
particular question—** Bible characters *’ is rather a minor rule which offers little 
scope for comment in comparison with the other three rules. 


Registration A (iii)—Practical classification and cataloguing. 


A paper of moderate difficulty, containing material of a kind that would 
be met in an ordinary day’s cataloguing. Except for two transcripts, nos. 7 and 
9, candidates were given sufficient information to enable them to produce adequate 
catalogue entries. However, many candidates must have been hampered by lack 
of subject knowledge (and candidates cannot be expected to be knowledgeable 
on all subjects), and conscious that they could have done much better had they 
had access to the reference books available in a cataloguing department. This 
was particularly noticeable in the case of no. 7, where it was not made clear that 
the Gospel of St. Thomas was an Apocryphal book. Moreover, no work is 
considered in complete isolation in a cataloguing department—others of a like 
nature are taken into account and the work treated accordingly. The artificiality 
of this examination inevitably results in cataloguing and classification done in a 
vacuum, which is no real test of the candidate’s ability when confronted with the 
same problem in real life. 

More than one class number was possible in a number of cases, requiring 
exercise of judgment on the part of the candidate—e.g. theory as opposed to 
practice in nos. 1 and 8, topic or locality or both in no. 5, three individual 
places or one inclusive one in no, 3—in each case the correct choice is made 
obvious by the purpose of the work. It could have been made clearer in no. 9 
whether “Byzantine” meant the period or the country. 

Section B (full cataloguing) was straightforward and should have given no 
difficulty, but Section C (author headings) was rather more difficult, and the 
notes appended to nos. 3 and 6 may well have confused rather than helped, 
leaving candidates in doubt as to choice of heading for main entry. In both 
cases, responsibility for the existence of the work seems to rest with the indi- 
viduals, not with the sponsoring bodies. Do the examiners expect an analytical 
entry for the appendix in no. 5? If so, could the candidate assume that the 
Mountain rescue committee is a committee of the Fell and rock climbing club? 
This is specialised knowledge which every candidate cannot be expected to 
have. 

In Section Di (Subject indexing), candidates should have remembered to 
index all class numbers, if more than one is given, as in the case of no. 3. 
Synonymous terms should not have been overlooked in no. 5, nor the need to 
index both United States and Great Britain in no. 6, even though geographical 
divisions were not added to the class number. The examples for subject indexing 
brought in the terms England, British, Great Britain, United Kingdom, etc. and 
candidates would have done well to show their awareness of the need for con- 
sistency in the treatment of these near-synonymous terms. 

Section Dii (Subject headings) tested the candidate’s ability to apply and 
adapt a subject heading list. Sears provides adequate headings and references 
for nos. 1, 9, and 10. Subject analyticals should have been considered for 
Rousseau, Voltaire and Diderot. ‘“ Motivation” is given, but is clearly inade- 
quate for no. 8, and needed adapting, with the provision of suitable references. 
Candidates were possibly confused by no. 7, where subject entry and author 
entry are one and the same. No subject entry will in actual fact be required, 
but candidates would have been wise to have given the heading—Bible. New 
Testament. Apocryphal books. 


Miss B. RaMsBoTHAM, Lecturer, Loughborough School of Librarianship. 
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CLASSIFICATION AND CATALOGUING 
Registration A(i), (ii) and (iii) 
A Candidate's Comments. 


Three papers: nine hours’ examination time in all, roughly forty per cent. 
of the total period; is this a true reflection of the relative importance of Classifi- 
cation and Cataloguing to the rest of library work in the age of B.N.B. and 
unit cataloguing? Is this a well-balanced diet for the student librarian? And 
will the new syllabus be passed in order to redress the balance? 

Let us put Group A into its proper perspective: true, a knowledge of Classi- 
fication and Cataloguing is essential if the student is to be judged proficient in 
all fields of librarianship—but three papers?—-when Assistance to Readers—so 
much more important in a librarian’s life than Class. and Cat.—is given a meagre 
three hours. 

In order to stretch out the syllabus over the full nine hours, the examiners 
set questions on schemes and ideas which are no longer important, though they 
may have been, thirty years ago: the syllabus is out of touch with to-day’s 
needs. We are told, for instance, that the 1908 Anglo-American Cataloguing 
Code is in need of extensive revision, yet we are still expected to work by the 
rules it sets out. The practical paper emphasised its deficiencies in the rules 
for Societies and Institutions. The first Cataloguing question, for instance, was 
a classic example of when an Institution is not an Institution. One can only 
hope that the Cataloguing Rules Sub-Committee will produce the long-promised 
new Code as soon as possible, in order to clear up the false division between 
Societies and Institutions. 

If all the dead wood were cut away in the syllabus—and many of us hope 
that this will be done in the new ‘“ Organisation of Knowledge *’ paper—the 
Class. and Cat. paper would be of infinitely greater value than it is now. 

The more cynical among you may think that I write in this tone because I 
am peeved at the thought of re-taking three papers. You're right! ‘* Less work 


for the workers’ is my motto. Let us vanquish the dreaded bogey of Class. 
and Cat. that has haunted many a poor student to an early grave. A /a lanterne! 
--and here’s to the next time. 


VaLerieE Mason, Hove Public Libraries. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY AND BOOK SELECTION 


Final—Part |. 


I am aware that, for many students, this is the worst part of the Final 
Examination. For confirmation we have only to look at the results. The per- 
centage of passes (both papers) for each of the six examinations from December, 
1957, to June, 1960, was 28, 37, 25, 50, 20 and 26. It is true that during this 
period there were two changes of examiner, and new examiners, like new tutors, 
can be magnificently eccentric. But I suggest that these meagre results are due 
less to the vagaries and prejudices of the examiners than to the formidable 
requirements of the syllabus. 

The syllabus is wide. It covers bibliography in all its meanings, including 
** outstanding books in important subjects, together with standard reference 
material.”” To all this is added the “ selection of books and periodicals for 
libraries of various kinds and sizes.” 

A closer study of the results mentioned above shows that, except in Summer, 
1959, the passes for the second paper were always fewer than for the first. In 
one instance they were only half of the first. The second paper is concerned 
with Book Selection and Subject Bibliography. Neither of these subjects can 
be covered adequately in the class-room alone, and it is demonstrable that the 
examiner expects candidates to draw upon knowledge acquired by experience. 

These preliminary remarks explain why, in my review of the December, 1960, 
papers, I have concentrated on the second. 
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First Paper. 


I have only one comment on this paper and that is on Q.6: What main 
sources would you consult in preparing a bibliography of works by and about 
(a) Walter Bagehot, or (b) Bertrand Russell, or (c) Ernest Rutherford? Outline 
briefly the arrangement your bibliography would follow. 

It will happen to any librarian in the course of his daily work that he will! 
be asked for information on a subject about which he knows little or nothing; 
further, the query itself may be couched in terms with which he is unfamiliar. 
This may be irritating, but it is not fatal to success. The nature of the query 
can usually be elucidated by a little research, or by reference to the enquirer. 
In the examination room it is different. 

Each of us has his own idea as to what constitutes “‘ general knowledge,”’ 
and although we may be mildly surprised that a colleague has never heard of 
Walter Bagehot and exasperated that he should suppose that Rutherford was a 
minor Victorian novelist (that was Mark, of course), we should not, as an 
examiner in subject bibliography, penalise him for it. 

There have been previous questions of this kind, in almost identical terms. 
In Summer, 1956, for example, candidates were offered the choice of Florence 
Nightingale, Samuel Pepys and Sir Edward Appleton. I suppose everyone knows 
that Pepys was a candid diarist, a faithless husband and a tolerably shrewd. judge 
of a willing wench; is it to be reckoned as of general knowledge, also, that he 
virtually re-founded the Royal Navy? 

In these questions, and in the L.A. examinations at large, one finds the 
examiners showing too great a reluctance to give anything away. In the question 
under review I do not see that any harm would have been done had the examiner 
added to the name of Walter Bagehot ‘* 1826—1877; political economist and 
literary critic ’—similarly with the others. 

In theory this question offered a choice. In practice, I am certain, it did 
not. Examiners are, I fear, more than other men, champions of the game of 
One-Upmanship. 


Second Paper. 
Book Selection. 


To begin with, a question of terminology. When he was a young man, 
L. R. McColvin wrote an ingenious treatise on The theory of book selection for 
public libraries. Some thirty years later, Mr. McColvin denounced this work, 
in a paper which I strongly recommend, Some administrative aspects of book 
provision, Librarian, Feb. 1956, pp. 21-29. In this brilliant essay (which could 
well be in the A.A.L. “Reprint” series) Mr. McColvin confessed that for a long 
time he has hated the term “‘ book selection,’”’ with its reminders of the penurious 
days when librarians had to choose the best from among the good, “ a thankless, 
dubious task, the only effect of which was to deprive some of our readers of 
something they may have found useful.” He now uses the ampler term “book 
provision.” 1 hereby suggest that this term now be used in the title of this 
examination—* Bibliography and Book Provision.” 

Good book provision depends on knowledge of books, and of sources of 
information about them, knowledge of readers’ needs, common sense and a gener- 
ous book fund. (I say “ generous,” rather than “‘ adequate,” as there should 
be an allowance for experiments and also for mistakes. Mistakes cannot be 
avoided, save by spending nothing.) 

For my part, I tell my students at the beginning of their studies with me 
that they will be very little better able to select books at the end of: them. | 
can help them to improve their knowledge of bibliographies. I can tell them 
what problems of selection and rejection they may encounter. But I cannot 
give them experience, or common sense, any more than I can give them ample 
funds. 

To turn now to the examination. What questions may be expected on 
book provision? Roughly, there are five kinds: — 

1. Bibliographical: (a). On the aids and guides to book provision, 

including reviews. 
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Bibliographical: (b). On the uses of books and periodicals in 
libraries, including questions on their comparative uses. 

On the needs of readers in various types of library. 

On book provision policy, including questions on the effect of schemes 
of library co-operation on policy. 

On the organisation of book provision, notably questions on the relation- 
ship between the librarian and his committee in matters of book 
provision. 

The November paper provides examples of types 1, 4 and 5. There was 
also a question of an unusual kind, on problems of acquisition, namely, Q.5: 
What are the major problems to be overcome in obtaining foreign books and 
periodicals? Discuss briefly the methods available for their acquisition. 

This is a good example of the type of question which can only be answered 
joyfully and well out of personal experience. Note that the question says 
“obtaining” and not “ selecting,” and that it says “foreign” and not “‘ foreign 
language.” Since Dr. M. Plant wrote her excellent pamphlet (still worth read- 
ing) on The supply of foreign books and periodicals to ihe libraries of the 
United Kingdom (L.A., 1949), the currency restrictions that prevailed in the 
1940’s have disappeared. Other problems remain, among them the difficulty of 
getting books quickly from the U.S.A. Probably few candidates could have 
spoken at first hand of experiences with agents, such as Blackwells and Bailey 
and Swinfen. Some reference should have been made, of course, to the Farming- 
ton Plan method. 

Q.2 called for a discussion of the value, for book selection purposes, of 
reviews in learned and specialist journals in various types of library, with illus- 
trations from any one major subject field. Two comments. As a matter of 
expediency, librarians increasingly select books by exercising their own judgment 
on copies supplied by publishers, on approval, through local booksellers. But 
reviews are still of interest and possible value. Final students should be well 
aware of the virtues and defects of reviews. Questions on reviewing have been 
too infrequent. Further questions, including some of a more general kind, 
would be worth while. My second comment is that this question, and also 
Q.6 of the same paper, are a reminder that candidates for this examination are 
expected to have studied the bibliography of two or three special subjects. 
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Subject Biography. 

The part of the second paper which dealt with subject bibliography pro- 
vided the hardest question of all. Here it is, in full: — 

Q.6. Name and briefly describe ONE guide to the literature and ONE guide 
to sources of information for each of FouR of the following: International 
affairs; Physics; Statistics; Medicine; Agriculture; Zoology; Art; Law. 

I wonder if I am alone in my dislike of the term “ sources of information’? 
Without qualification it is vague and ambiguous. In the present instance I 
assume that the examiner had in mind published directories of libraries, infor- 
mation bureaux, learned societies, etc., for the subjects named. In which case 
the following could have been cited :— 

Royal Agricultural Society of England. Survey of agricultural libraries in 

England and Scotland. 1957. 
Library Association. R. & S.L. Section. (S.E. Group). Library resources 
in the Greater London Area. No. 6. Zoological libraries. 1957. 

The other part of the question concerns literature guides. I do not know 
of a good definition of “ literature guide,” so I will attempt one myself. 

A literature guide is an introduction to the literature of a subject primarily 
for those who are expert in the subject itself, but deficient in knowledge of its 
bibliography. A literature guide is not a comprehensive bibliography of its 
subject, neither is it, necessarily, a balanced selective bibliography. Its main 
function is to name, define and describe the uses of the various kinds or 
material available on that subject. In the introduction to his Short guide to 
chemical literature, Dr. Dyson said: ‘“ This little book is not a bibliography 
of chemistry; no attempt will be made to list the sources of chemical informa- 
tion in an exhausive fashion the main function of the work is to indicate to 
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the student the general avenues of approach to the information contained in the 
literature.” Chemistry (which was not one of the subjects named in the examin- 
ation question) is well provided with literature guides. The pioneer guide to 
chemical literature by Dr. Crane, first published in 1927, is a near perfect 
example of what a literature guide should be. 

As yet, there are not many literature guides, and those we have are not all 
of the quality of Crane. Several of the best have been compiled by American 
scholars. 

Here are some literature guides worth knowing : — 

Chemistry. 

Crane, E. J., Austin M. Patterson and Eleanor B. Marr. A guide ta_ the 
literature of chemistry. 2nd ed., 1957. Chapman & Hall. 

Dyson, G. Malcolm. 
A short guide to chemical literature. 2nd ed., 1958. Longmans. 

Zoology. 

Smith, R. C. 
Guide to the literature of the zoological sciences. 5th ed., 1958. 
Minneapolis: Burgess Publishing Co. 


Physics. 

Parke, Nathan Grier. 
Guide to the literature of mathematics and physics . .. 2nd ed., 1958. 
Constable. 

Law. 

University of London. Institute of Advanced Legal Studies. 
A bibliographical guide to the law of the United Kingdom .. . 1956. 


Education. 
Baron, George. 

A bibliographical guide to the English educational system 

2nd ed., 1960. Athlone Press. 

A final word. Those who are not inclined towards the bibliographical side 
of librarianship, and are happier, say, with timesheets, charging methods and 
the conversion of stables into branch libraries, will never find this particular 
examination much to their taste. I may add that in the new syllabus, if it 
matures, subject bibliography will probably occupy much more space than it 
does now. 

James G. O1te, Lecturer, Loughborough School of Librarianship. 


LIBRARY ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


Registration Group C and Final—Part 2. 


In the following notes on these papers of the winter examinations, I shall 
attempt to deal with aspects of library organization and administration which are 
frequently the subject of questions in both Registration and Final Examinations. 
These aspects or topics I shall discuss without regard to the examination paper 
in which they appear, and my notes are therefore not divided into “ Registration ” 
and “Final.” There are good reasons for this approach to these papers. The 
subject matter of both examinations is virtually identical and methods of 
preparation for them must be at least similar. It cannot be claimed that the 
Registration paper is solely concerned with the enumeration of fact and that 
only the Final papers demand mature opinion, as the following imperative 
phrases from the Registration paper indicate: Q.1 “ To what extent do you 





consider .. . ‘lea State whether you think . .. ’ Q.5, “.. . give your 
opinion .. . ’ Oil, “ Justify the physical form (of records) you. would 
recommend . ” and Q.14, “‘ How would you attempt to solve... . 


This is not to discount in any way the importance of the acquisition by the 
student of factual knowledge in many fields of library organization and admin- 
istration. Indeed he should begin with a reasonably thorough study of his 
own library and also visit as many kinds of library as possible, so that in con- 
junction with his formal studies he can begin to develop what is surely funda- 
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mental in both the study and practice of library work—the ability to think 
logically and analytically about library problems and thus to find rational 
solutions. 

There is, of course, a difference in /evel between the Registration and Final 
organization and administration papers, but it is not possible to say with any 
precision wherein this difference lies. The student and the lecturer should attempt 
to console themselves with the thought that it is a question of examiners’ mark- 
ing schedules. 

These papers have been criticised for questions which may be characterised 
as “* pedantically practical’ (the question on fines boxes in the Winter 1959 
Group C paper was cited in an earlier ‘‘ Examination Supplement” as an 
example of such questions). Certainly the Group C paper under review has no 
such trifling questions. It encompasses in its sixteen questions a wide range of 
librarianship and some of its “‘practical’’ questions offer opportunities for thought. 
For example, Q.9 on public library issue methods is only partly on the merits 
and demerits of Browne; the first part of the question asks why libraries are 
introducing alternative issue systems. 

In the light of this more liberal approach of the Registration paper, Q.5 
of Final Part 2, Second paper (b), University and College Libraries, on the 
purpose and function of strong rooms in such libraries is, to say the least, 
somewhat odd. This is not to question the importance of strong rooms, but 
how does the student prepare himself adequately for such questions? (And are 
they worth preparation?). 


Library Co-operation. 
is the first of' the major topics apparent in the papers under review. Were it not 
for the many developments in this field and the host of problems (e.g. co- 
operative storage and publication of bibliographies) still awaiting solutions, one 
would be justified in saying that the examiners are obsessed with the subject. 
(It appears in Group B and Final Part 1 as a major subject and incidentally in 
other examination papers). In the Group C paper questions 2, 3, 4, 7 and 11 
are explicitly concerned with library co-operation, and it is impossible adequately 
to answer Questions 4 (a), 13 and 16 without reference to library co-operation. 
Similarly in Final Part 2, first paper, General, Questions 1, 3 and 7 involve 
library co-operation. In the second paper (a) Public Libraries, questions 5 and 
8 similarly demand some consideration of library co-operation. Such questions 
are certain to recur, although with sundry variations, and it may therefore be 
helpful to make some general points before considering more specifically two 
questions from the current papers. The first is the full meaning of library co- 
operation. For too many students it means primarily, or even solely, the work 
of Regional Bureaux (Sometimes excluding the wider functions of the National 
Central Library, such as the British National Book Centre). A list of activities 
relevant to library co-operation with adequate explanation would be too long 
to give here, but certain areas may be defined in addition to inter-lending of 
books: Subject specialisation, co-operative acquisition (e.g. certain smaller public 
libraries in Lancashire) co-operative storage (e.g. London University’s joint 
storage centre in Surrey), joint service (e.g. Kendal and Westmorland, Upper 
Norwood Joint Public Library), ‘‘ administrative *’ co-operation (e.g. Association 
of Metropolitan Chief Librarians), staff exchanges (international and within 
U.K.), co-operation with non-library bodies (e.g. National Book League, British 
Red Cross, W.V.S.), local schemes of co-operation (usually for scientific, tech- 
nical and commercial materials), subject co-operation (eg. Aslib subject groups, 
Medical Section of L.A.), co-operation in bibliographical publications (e.g., 
Index to selected British educational periodicals prepared by libraries of Institutes 
of Education since 1955 and a volume shortly to be published by the L.A.) and 
finally in this by no means exhaustive or well-arranged list, what can only be called 
informal or ‘“* old-boy network ’’ co-operation. This last defies analysis, as they 
say, and is not to be mentioned in the professional literature, is frowned upon 
by many who are more concerned with proper channels, records and the like than 
with speedy and effective service to the reader, but is nevertheless widely prac- 
tised and in the opinion of many one of the characteristic features of our pro- 
fessional life. 

IX 


‘ One of the pressing needs of British Librarianship is a re-examination of 
the whole question of inter-lending: it is unfortunate that the Roberts Com- 
mittee did not, in its report, view the present system with more critical eyes” 
(Mrs. P. Heeks). Discuss. (Final Part 2, first paper, Q.1). 

There are in this country several schemes of subject specialization in which 
the participating libraries agree to purchase all new books within a given field 
and to preserve at least one copy of every book in their subject group. What 
are the advantages and disadvantages of such schemes? State whether you think 
any American practice as reflected in the Farmington Plan or the Mid-west 
Inter-Library Center could be adopted to advantage by British Libraries. 
(Group C, Q.2). 


Comment is needed on the “ quotation question ” which is more common 
in the Final papers. Quotations are now usually ascribed to their authors which 
is on the whole preferable. A few years ago my colleague R. C. Benge ‘was 
quoted twice in papers of one examination session—once with and once without 
acknowledgement. He not unnaturally admitted to mixed feelings. The 
unsigned quotation can be taken at face value and without regard to context, 
for only in rare cases will the student be able (or be expected) to identify the 
quotation. But the signed quotation must often give more than a pause for 
thought. ‘“‘ Who’s Heeks?” must have been on the lips of many students who 
would nonetheless recall her excellent article on ‘“‘ The scope and organization 
of bibliographic centres, with particular reference to France and Denmark,” 
Library Association Record, 62 (2) February, 1960, 46—49. (Mrs. P. E. Heeks 
was the first recipient of the London and Home Counties Branch, J. D. 
Stewart Travelling Bursary). It would seem preferable to dispense with quota- 
tions and to embody the material in usual question form where it is not expected 
that the student should identify the source and discuss the quotation in_ its 
context. 

Both these questions demand some critical assessment of the present situa- 
tion and as subject specialization and inter-lending are closely connected, both 
imply a consideration of related topics. 

The mention of the Roberts Report indicates that it is unwise to study pub- 
lications of broad scope solely as things in themselves, for a ‘‘ subject approach” 
is thus too easily obscured. Outstanding reports and important periodical 
articles in toto are rarely fit for examination questions, and rightly (and unavoid- 
ably) the examiners require discussion of particular aspects and not the whole. 
Chapter IV of the Report deals with library co-operation, and it is true that it 
does not view the present system with very critical eyes, its recommendations 
being mainly concerned with union catalogues and the financing of regional 
bureaux and the N.C.L. (see Summary of recommendations on p. 29). No very 
detailed analysis of the examination question is required to show that there are 
two parts. I regret that I cannot divine if they ‘‘ carry equal marks ” in the 
marking schedule, but I think the first is the major part (i) re-examination of 
inter-lending and (ii) should the Roberts Committee have been more critical. 

It is now clear that inter-lending of all kinds of library materials between 
all kinds of library still merits re-examination and the matter was not closed by 
the publication of the Vollans Report in 1952 and the “‘ Recommendations on 
library co-operation ” (Library Association Record, 56 (7) July, 1954, 248—251). 
Some of the factors which indicate the need for this re-examination and which 
are relevant to the questions under review, are as follows: — 


(a) The growth of subject specialization schemes. The London (Metropolitan) 
Special Collections scheme began in 1947 and has reached a stage of some 
maturity; it has begun to tackle problems largely avoided by schemes elsewhere 
in the country, e.g. in the provision of specialised periodicals (more than 900 are 
at present acquired by member libraries as part of their obligations to the 
scheme). The full impact of such schemes on inter-lending, both direct between 
libraries and through regional bureaux, is still to be determined. The operation 
of the two schemes covering public libraries in S.E. England has been described 
by the Head of my Library School, P. H. Sewell, in Working together: some 
aspects of library co-operation, being papers contributed to the 1959 week-end 
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conference of the London and Home Counties Branch of the Library Association. 

A problem which will inevitably become more pressing as subject specializa- 
tion progresses is that of storage, for all such schemes imply that more libraries 
will keep more material for longer periods. Sewell reported in his paper that 
Wandsworth Public Library, for example, added approximately 2,000 books a 
year to its M.S.C. reserve stock and that some centralised storage, at least for 
lesser used materials, was favoured by many librarians. This is one of the 
matters to be considered in dealing with the Registration question’s mention of 
the Mid-west Inter-Library Center. (It is often forgotten that M.I.L.C. has an 
acquisitions policy, for in addition to its expected function of storing lesser used 
materials received from its constituent members, it purchases material on behalf 
of them and adds such material to its repository). The question asks if M.I.C.L. 
practice could be adopted in this country. London University, as I have indi- 
cated above, apparently believe so, although this is a joint depository on the lines 
of the New England Deposit Library rather than ‘* Librarian’s Library,” as is 
M.I.L.C. The idea, if not the exact practice, is accepted in the East Midlands 
Library Bureau area where Leicester, Derby and Nottingham city libraries have 
agreed to store certain materials on behalf of the region. But one can say with 
certainty only that centralised storage appears to have applications in the U.K. 
Whether or not it is feasible in various circumstances is a question of very 
detailed costing and for public libraries ways of surmounting the disinclination 
of local authorities to subscribe to the maintenance of non-statutory institutions 
(but see the provisions of the Public Libraries (Scotland) Act, 1955). 


(b) The complexity of schemes of library co-operation. To regional 
specialization schemes. more or less (usually less) developed, there is now added 
Inter-Regional specialization. It is now almost inevitable that any self-respecting 
urban public library of reasonable size will attempt to weld local libraries of all 
kinds into some co-operative framework. Aslib develops its interlending facili- 
ties and the N.L.L.S.T. is in a second stage of development. Initails proliferate, 
Technical College libraries, once warmly embraced by Dr. Urquhart, co-operate 
with each other and with other libraries (notably in Hertfordshire). I make the 
suggestion (seriously) that we lack a Directory of Library Co-operation. The 
picture is a complicated one—how complicated few librarians not concerned 
with co-operation at national level can be aware—and it is probable that this 
complication adds needlessly to costs. (It is always to me a wry experience to 
stand in that room at N.C.L. housing two Union Catalogues, the L.U.C. and 
the S.E.R.L.B. catalogue, one sheaf and one card, with two governing bodies, 
two different schemes of specialisation, etc., etc.). Probable, but not certain 
as the really detailed survey with adequate sampling and costing still needs to be 
done. On this question of complication, students are recommended to read the 
paper contributed by S. P. L. Filon, Librarian of N.C.L., to the Branch Confer- 
ence already mentioned. 


(c) Difficulties in obtaining materials. Inter-lending can be only as effective 
as libraries’ bookstocks permit and national inter-lending services experience 
greatest difficulty in obtaining three categories of material: (i) foreign language 
materials, (ii) periodicals and (iii) older materials (these are obviously not 
“ mutually exclusive ’ categories). The Farmington Plan’s main function is to 
acquire certain foreign language publications of research value on behalf of co- 
operating libraries in the U.S. Students are advised to read the articles of 
Desmond, Gibb and Vosper cited below for details and critical comment on the 
Farmington Plan. Foreign language materials are not in this country well repre- 
sented in public libraries and are not usually within the scope of the various 
special specialization schemes. Periodicals are usually similarly excluded, the 
Metropolitan scheme being a notable exception; the larger provincial public 
libraries also usually pursue a progressive periodicals acquisition policy. These 
two deficiencies serve to indicate reasons for the setting up of the many local 
schemes of co-operation (SINTO, CICRIS, TALIC, etc.) in which the location and 
procurement of periodicals are matters of prime concern, for the creation of the 
N.L.L.S.T. and for the use of other channels by special, academic and Govern- 
ment libraries, e.g., H. K. Lewis, research associations and direct or “family” 
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borrowing. Older material is not a single homogeneous catagory; examples of 
attention to this problem include older fiction (Metropolitan Joint Fiction 
Reserve and the Scottish scheme for the co-operative acquisition and retention 
of novels of Scottish significance), the universities’ scheme for the acquisition 
of *“ background material ’” up to the year 1800 (see Library Association Record 


57 (12) December, 1955, 473—476) and the more or less permanent retention of 
material acquired under subject specialization schemes. 


(d) Centrdlised provision. Co-operative provision, inter-lending, eic., 
inevitably suffer from the defects of voluntary delegation without effective control, 
and still require administrative machinery of some complexity which itself con- 
sumes funds and librarians’ work-time. The problems to be discussed in these 
two examination questions must therefore take note of what is in a sense the 
antithesis of co-operation—the creation of centralised agencies to serve many 
constituents. The Science Library is still an example of such an agency; the 
N.L.L.S.T. is (or will be) another and the provision of Liverpool Public Library 
(LADSIRLAC) is in the category. ‘“* Why not a National Lending Library for 
the Humanities?”’ asks D. J. Foskett in his article “‘ Documentation in the 
Humanities,” Library Association Record 62 (12) December, 1960, 391—396. 
Centralised service is also a main theme of Mrs. Heeks’ article. 


(e) Need for precise knowledge of operation of schemes. If ‘* re-examina- 
tion ” in the Heeks’ quotation means re-apppraisal and subsequent modification 
of inter-lending the answer is, I think, a qualified yes, for there is not sufficient 
and detailed factual information on the present position for proposals for further 
development and modification to be other than guesses, however inspired. In 
short, research is needed. Many bodies are and have been concerned with inves- 
tigations into library co-operation, but most suffer from lack of resources— 
that is money and sufficient manpower. This is hardly a matter which can be 
left to the part-time ministrations of very competent but considerably burdened 
committees whose members have other and more pressing duties such as running 
libraries. Nor is the solitary surveyor working in a very broad field likely to 
achieve more than R. F. Vollans, although much of his territory now needs to 
be covered again. In the absence of sound (that is scientifically valid) data, 
decisions will still be made which will affect large areas of library work for many 
years to come. In this sense “‘ re-examination ’’ is needed, for the whole subject 
of library co-operation bristles with unanswered questions, unquestioned axioms 
and untested solutions. A little work has been done recently in an attempt 
to discover what actually happens in inter-lending. Recommended readings are 
R. M. Bunn, “ Survey of requests received in the South-Eastern Regional Library 
Bureau,” Library Association Record 62 (2) February, 1960, 53—54, and A. G. 
MacKenzie, “Inter-library loans in British Universities; a survey” Journal of 
Documentation 16(2) June, 1960, 41—-64. 


The cost of inter-lending, comprising many things from salaries to sealing 
wax and string, has always been a matter of concern. As part of its research 
programme, Aslib has recently completed an investigation of the inter-library 
borrowing of a randon sample of industrial, academic and government libraries 
over a period of two months in an attempt to reveal the circumstances in which 
borrowing costs are high and the delay in obtaining items is great. The preliminary 
data obtained by this (unpublished) survey seem to indicate a cause for concern 
as great as that experienced in the public library field both ante and post Vollans. 
In the light of the need for information on which rational decisions may be based 
it is sad to report that the Library Association’s annual grant for research 
(£1,000) was only about one half expended in 1960, and in true local authority 
fashion was not carried forward. (Oh well, it’s your money and mine). The 
work is waiting to be done, some money is available . . . 

I have not attempted to provide model answers to these two examination 
questions, but I have indicated some of the important aspects of the subject 
which are certain to recur in future papers. It may be helpful, therefore, if I 
note some recent periodical articles in addition to those already cited. 
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Reference and Special Libraries Section, L.A. ‘‘ Some current problems.” 
Proceedings of the Annual Conference, April, 1955. Contains papers by A. J. 
Walford and E. A. Baker on foreign material. 


R. G. C. Desmond. ‘“ The provision of foreign literature.” Library Asso- 
ciation Record 57 (11) November, 1955, 423-428. 


I. P. Gibb. ‘Foreign book procurement; the decennial Farmington Plan 
Survey and afterwards.”’ Journal of Documentation 16 (1) March, 1960, 1-9. 


R. Vosper. “‘ International book procurement or, Farmington examined.” 
College and Research Libraries 21 (2) March, 1960, 117-124. 


S. P. L. Filon. ‘ Library co-operation: the general situation.” Library 
Association Record 58 (2) February, 1956, 57-64. 


“ The organization of libraries in the United Kingdom,” Aslib. Proceedings 
1211) January, 1960, 7—19. 


R. H. Hill and S. P. L. Filon. ‘* The incorporation of special libraries in 
the national inter-lending system.’’ Library Association Record 57 (12) Decem- 
ber, 1955, 477-480. 

D. J. Urquhart. ‘“‘ The needs of the humanities; an outside view.’’ Journal 
of Documentation 16 (3) September, 1960, 121-131. 


Library Management. 


There are several questions in these examination papers which have a signi- 
ficant management content. Examples are in the Final paper, public libraries, 
q. 2 (librarian and relationship with committee), q. 4 (staff training), q. 5 
(finance of small library units), q. 8 (volume of work increasing—how to increase 
efficiency and cut costs) and a very interesting question in the Final general 
paper: q. 4 In his ‘* Practice of Management,’’ Mr. Peter Drucker asseris that 
“ the demands on the skill, knowledge, performance, responsibility and integrity 
of the manager have doubled in every generation during the past half century.” 
Is this true of those in charge of libraries? Justify your opinion. 

But certainly it would have been better had this discussion, of the librarian 
in his role as manager, had a firmer and more clearly stated starting point than 
this rather flatulent quotation (there are other and better sources), for how do 
you measure these desirable qualities in order to know that they have doubled, 
and how many generations are there in fifty years (is there here an exponential 
function)? 

I realise that both the term ‘* management” and many of the practices, real 
and imaginery, of modern management are unacceptable to many librarians. 
Some of the claims of management may appear to us suspect, for it is easy to 
gain the impression that ‘‘ management solves all problems” (cf. the treat- 
ment of philosophical problems by linguistic analysis). The terminology of 
Management sometimes seems curious, e.g. “decision-making process” (but 
ponder, please the public librarian’s “‘ stopping in the issue’’). But insofar as 
libraries are institutions in which workers are organized to carry out tasks to 
attain objectives, involving the getting and spending of money, the procurement 
of raw materials (books) and working on them in order that they may be used 
by consumers (readers), then the similarities with industry and commerce become 
apparent. In addition there are managers (executive librarians) who have a 
responsibility to directors or owners (local authority, head of research, senate. 
principal). 

It is therefore probable that certain management practices of the outside 
world can be adapted to the running of libraries. Indeed, many have already, 
¢.g., O. & M. investigations, mechanisation of routines and training on the job. 
In dealing with the question quoted a knowledge of what management is and 
does will be valuable (students are advised to read at least one good general 
work on management, but it will also be necessary to remember that a librarian 
is still a professional worker whose function is to provide service through printed 
materials and that this service is extremely difficult to measure objectively, 
although the methods used to provide the service are often susceptible to objec- 
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tive assessment. Although library staffs have become larger in this century, and 
many specialists have evolved, the position of the industrial manager is that he 
now has to co-ordinate the activities of quite different types of workers, ¢.g., 
scientists, statisticians, otmce workers, mechanics, etc., while the specialists in 
library work are still basically librarians. But in one important respect tne 
manager and the librarian are comparable—they are appointed to do a job 
on behalf of someone else and left largely to their own devices because it is 
expected that they are personally and professionally capable of self-inspired 
and self-directed creative work. Perhaps this is where the integrity comes in. 

Group C. q. 5. In 1957 about half the public libraries in the United Staies 
had a personnel officer, considered by the McDiarmids as an essential in any 
library system empploying more than 150 staff. Describe the duties of such an 
officer and give your opinion whether such an appointment might be of value 
in large British urban and county library systems. 

This question appears to have been inspired by J. C. Harrison’s review of 
K. Stebbins ** Personnel administration in libraries” in Library Association 
Record 60 (12) December, 1958, 386-387, for its wording is similar to Harrison's, 
although he said “ about half of the 38 larger public libraries in the U.S. had 
such an officer... ,”’ the omission of “38 larger” in the question being an 
unpardonable slip since so much of the matter turns upon the size and number 
of libraries involved. But it is a good and welcome question. That there is 
material for discussion is indicated by the unnecessarily acrimonious (and there- 
fore at times irrelevant) correspondence between Harrison and F. C. Tighe, City 
Librarian of Nottingham in the Record for February and March, 1959, in which 
they disagree about the need for personnel officers in large public libraries in 
this country—Tighe says there are 12 with more than 150 staff, Harrison adding 
that the inclusion of clerical staff in the staff totals would increase this number. 
But they do not appear to disagree that some sort of staff management is needed 
in libraries, Tighe making the point, however, that a specially designated office: 
is unnecessary, for the task is customarily that of the Deputy Librarian. 

Harrison wishes librarians to have more training in the required skills. The 
duties of personnel officers in industry and commerce are usually: (i) selection 
of personnel; (ii) placement in jobs; (iii) training; (iv) transfer, promotion; (v) 
welfare—physical, moral; (vi) reports to management, staff records. The carry- 
ing out of such duties in a public library would, of course, be influenced by the 
control of staffing matters by Finance, Establishment and Libraries Committees. 

The question asks for an opinion on the value of such an appointment. In 
general terms, 1 think it would have value in libraries of sufficient size—and 
possibly 150 staff may be the dividing line—but much depends on the nature of 
the library’s organisation (extent of decentralisation, dispersal of staff and res. 
ponsibilties of other officers, e.g., chief assistants, liaison and co-ordinating 
officers). Such an appointment should carry sufficient rank and clearly defined 
authority, and I do not think it reactionary to say that a sufficiently experienced 
librarian with the right personal qualities is preferable to a non-librarian per- 
sonnel officer. 

A year ago Birmingham Public Library with over 300 staff made an appoint- 
ment of the former kind. But in a sense the examination question is formalistic 
and may tend to obscure the fact that whatever the size of a library, staff man- 
agement is an important function. It may have led students wrongly to assume 
that staff management is a top level function only, whereas personnel office: 
or not, the effectiveness of a library staff is greatly influenced by the decisions 
and attitudes of librarians in charge of departments, branches and sections, for 
library work involves the creation of many small, largely autonomous, working 
groups. There are no typing pools, large general offices or production lines of 
many workers performing more or less identical tasks in the same place. 

Appointment, promotion, transfer of staff and ensuring that physical work- 
ing conditions are up to modern standards are primarily or ultimately the res- 
ponsibility of the Chief Librarian. But he and all the leading elements in a 
library have to do just that—lead. Leadership in this context means being able 
to communicate, and demonstrate by example, to all staff members what the 
library is seeking to accomplish and what tasks must therefore be carried out. 
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“Happy” staffs may be effective staffs, but it does not necessarily follow. 
Inspired and loyal staffs are, I think, more likely to make greater use of their 
professional and personal resources. I do not think a personnel officer alone can 
bring about this situation except to the extent that he has some say in appoint- 
ments and transfers, but as an adviser to the Chief Librarian on staff matters, 
he can do much to indicate what needs to be done to mobilise the staff to 
achieve the library’s aims. So for that matter can a Deputy Librarian as long 
as he realises that this is one of his main functions, if not the main function. 
And he must have time to do the job well, otherwise it will become (as it so 
often does) a mere matter of keeping staff records which are no more than the 
symbols of staff management, not its day to day reality. 

Literature references to personnel administration are in the main American. 
Most English writing deals with individual topics such as staff training and 
recruitment problems, but I commend Efficiency in the library, the papers of 
Annual Conference of the London and Home Counties Branch, L.A. for 1952. 
In passing I should like to say that the conference papers of this Branch and 
those of the Reference Special and Information Section of the L.A. are among 
the most valuable professional publications for students—dare I say of more 
value than most L.A. Annual Conference papers? More comprehensive, but to 
be read critically in the light of our problems and needs, are two issues of 
Library Trends: ‘‘ Current trends in personnel administration,’’ Vol. 3 (1) July. 
1954, and ‘ Scientific management in libraries,” Vol. 2 (3) January, 1954. Yes, 
I know that union lists and the unavailing efforts of some of my students show 
that there aren’t many copies in this country, but it is a valuable periodical. Ask 
your Librarian or your Deputy or your Reference Librarian (or whoever has 
charge of professional materials) to consider its purchase. It’s a staff matter. 


Epwarp Dub Ley, Lecturer, North-Western Polytechnic School of Librarianship. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
REGISTRATION_.,GROUP C 


A Candidate's Comments. 


On seeing the length of the Organization and Administration paper in 
December, one’s heart immediately precipitated itself into one’s boots. How- 
ever, on reading through for a second time, the rather wordy questions did not 
prove confusing, but straightforward. Q. 1, 2, 3, 5 and 8 were extremely topical 
and could have been answered by any candidate who was up-to-date on current 
matters. Those who had concentrated on library law this time were rewarded 
with questions in Section B. 

There were six “ old faithfuls,” including charging methods, reorganization, 
and periodicals in special libraries, which were all a fair test of knowledge and 
practical experience. Q. 15 and 16, although in the section headed ‘‘ University 
and Special,’’ could be answered in desperation by the Municipal and County 
candidate. This seemed rather unfair to the Section C examinee. 

Each section was well-balanced, each comprising questions that tested the 
candidate’s general knowledge and experience, and with at least one question that 
required free expression of one’s own opinions. 

It was surprising to many of us that there were no questions on the Roberts 
Report, finance and allied topics, the Branch and Section Reorganization of the 
Library Association, and the new Syllabus. On the whole, I considered this a 
very fair paper, and hope that candidates were not deceived by its apparent 
simplicity. 

CHRISTINA SMALLWOOD, Nottingham Public Libraries. 
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FICTION INDEX * FICTION INDEX 2 


NOW 


CUMULATED FICTION INDEX 
1945 - 1960 


(G. B. Cotton and ALAN GLENCROSS). 


A subject guide to over 25,000 works 

of fiction in the English language, 
including short story collections, 
anthologies, omnibus volumes and digests, 
published or announced up to and 
including 3\st December, 1959. 


ESSENTIAL FOR EVERY SERVICE POINT 


Over 550 double-column pages. 75,000 entries 


3,000 subject headings. Numerous references. 


And including a long introduction to other fiction aids. 


The leading subject guide to fiction 


Order from: ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS (Section of 

the Library Association), 49, HALSTEAD GARDENS, LONDON, 

N.21. Price, including postage and packing, £4 (£3 to members 
of the Library Association and to the book trade.) 
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Classifying Fiction 


by P. D. Gann 
Orpington Public Library. 


Do you agree with W. Howard Phillips that the arrangement of 
fiction in author order is organised confusion to the reader who wants a 
western, a thriller or a light love? Do you (assuming you are a public 
librarian) feel as confident when asked for a light romance as when asked 
for a history of England, for instance? Of course there is Fiction Index 
and the H. W. Wilson Fiction Catalog, and perhaps your own list of 
authors as well; but the ones you look for are, more often than not, out. 


If you don’t agree with the actual segregation of westerns, romances, 
etc., perhaps you agree wih Alan Morley when he wrote (Assistant 
Librarian, June, 1959): “I am inclined to think that the answer lies in 
keeping the books in one alphabetical sequence, but marking the spines 
with type symbols (W for Western, etc.).” He goes on, “ Do the public 
appreciate it? What are the snags? How are the many cross classifi- 
cations resolved? Has anyone tried colour spots as arrangement 
symbols, or rebindings in distinctive colours—or special fiction subject 
displays?” 


It is possible to spend hours bogged down in detailed fiction classifi- 
cation, e.g., PDH (Passion Delicately Handled) was lightheartedly sug- 
gested by R. C. Hutchinson, speaking in the B.B.C. programme, “ The 
world of books,” on 19th November. Then again, one may pick out 
only a few straightforward categories to mark and leave the rest 
unclassified. 


Birmingham, for instance, uses D (Detective), H (Historical), R 
(Romance), S (Sea Story), Sc (Science Fiction) and W (Western). At 
Orpington, Standard fiction, marked S, is shelved separately and collec- 
tions of short stories by different authors, marked AA, are shelved at 
the beginning of the main sequence. Under a new scheme these will be 
marked SS, and other categories will be H (Historical), M (Detective and 
Crime), R (Romance), SF (Science Fiction), W (Western) and A (Adven- 
ture). H is to include Historical Romances and stories based on real © 
events up to 1815 in Europe and 1865 in America. A is to include War 
Stories, and R light family stories. At Beckenham, all fiction is classified, 
which involves further categories, such as HU (Humour), CY (Country) 
and MN (Modern Novel). 


The classification of fiction facilitates the preparation of author 
lists in different categories, or, better still, the listing of authors and titles, 
although in the case of new books, this ensures that they will never be 
on the shelves. 

Of course, further classification is practised in all libraries—‘ Not 
on open shelves,” or perhaps “ Cupboard Books”! How many libraries 
will allow Lady Chatterley’s Lover out of that small back room, for 
instance? The distinguishing marks for “On Application Only” books 
are not usually on their spines. Incidentally, I remember being asked 
by one reader if he could browse over the restricted access bookshelf, 
which brings us back to reader use, as Mr. Morley pointed out. Perhaps 
the types mentioned may be of use to librarians as well, if they are 
considering the introduction of fiction classification symbols. 
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. . . AFTER EXTRA TIME 


Council Notes—I1th/14th January, 1961 


The retiring President, A. C. Jones, rounded off his year of office in 
the calm and efficient way which Council has come to regard as typical 
of him. He paid due tribute to the popularity and ability of Howard 
Phillips, the new President, and eased him gently into the Chair, after 
which Mr. Phillips suitably responded and the first of the two-day A.A.L. 
Council and Committee sessions was under way. 

The sad news of the death of another former President, Mr, George 
Vale, F.R.S.A., F.L.A., had been received since the last Council meeting, 
and for the third successive meeting Council showed respect for a one- 
time stalwart of the Association by standing in silence. During its short 
history, the A.A.L. has been fortunate in its retired officers in that few 
men of calibre have outgrown or forgotten in later life the interests of the 
members and students of the Association for which they worked when 
in Office, and the proceedings provided a sobering introduction to the 
new members who rose to identify themselves as the Honorary Secretary 
called their names. 

Among the matters arising from the minutes of the November meet- 
ing was an account of action taken in relation to the position of many 
public library assistants whose employing authorities have adopted the 
five-day week. The Honorary Secretary reported that a memorandum 
had been prepared for distribution to library representatives on the sub- 
ject, and that he had, on Nalgo’s suggestion, taken the opportunity of a 
meeting of the Nalgo/L.A. Grading Sub-Committee on 3rd January to 
explain what the Library Association and the A.A.L. were attempting to 
achieve. The representatives of the Staff Side had taken refuge in the— 
by now familiar—excuse that the good of their membership as a whole 
would be their chief concern. Since the staffs of other departments of 
local authorities were also involved and negotiations were pending on 
behalf of another section of the membership, they were not prepared to 
give their views, nor would they pledge support for librarians at Branch 
level. If any members of the Council were surprised, they concealed it 
very well and, after the memorandum had been considered, the Honorary 
Secretary was instructed to circulate it. The apparent ineptitude of Nalgo 
in relation to the affairs of librarians and libraries is remarkable con- 
sidering the lengths to which the profession has gone in recent years by 
way of its education. 

Next on Council’s agenda came several seasonal recurring items. 
The Honorary Assistant Secretary reported upon the Annual Election of 
Officers and Councillors, and it was noted that appproximately 34.7 of 
the voting papers sent out had been returned. The Honorary Treasurer 
and the Honorary Assistant Secretary both indicated that they would not 
be offering themselves for re-election next year, and it was resolved that 
nominations for both offices would be considered at the next meeting. 
This brought Godfrey Thompson to his feet to enquire concerning the 
“ peculiar duties” of the Honorary Assistant Secretary. His comments 
were noted, but not pursued, lest the present holder of the office should 
be compromised in his activities at future Annual Week-end Conferences. 
The office of Chairman of Council was filled amiably and unanimously 
by the election of Dean Harrison—a popular choice, who impressed the 
membership during his editorship of The Assistant Librarian sufficiently to 
top the poll in the election for National Councillors. When the member- 
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ship of the Standing Committees had been agreed, Council adjourned 
until the following morning to allow them to meet. 

The Press and Publications Committee reported first when Council 
reassembled, and attention was focused upon a title which has been a 
headache of the Committee for some time. Discussion generated a 
certain amount of heat and the Chairman of the Committee, Harold 
Smith, was heard to assert vigorously at one point that “ We had cer- 
tainly not been saddled with anyone’s offspring.” A. C. Jones, who has 
a penchant for the historical viewpoint, declared that the book had been 
discussed in the old Kensington library; even the library was no longer 
there! 

Business relating to the new L.A. syllabus still dominated the work of 
the Education and Library Committee. Arising from the discussions 
during the special Committee Meeting held in December, the recommen- 
dations of which had been sent to the Library Association, some mem- 
bers had expressed disquiet concerning the lack of a clear statement of 
the Association’s policy regarding full-time professional education. Coun- 
cil took exception to the rather sweeping motion that “‘ The A.A.L. believes 
that the only satisfactory method of professional education is by attend- 
ance at full-time schools of librarianship, and would support any pro- 
posal implementing this principle.’ The motion was duly amended to 
pledge full support for the principle, but not for any proposal to imple- 
ment it. 

In reporting the Conference Committee, the Honorary Assistant 
Secretary indicated that arrangements were well in hand for what appeared 
to be a very promising conference. A bar was to be provided and a 
three-piece band and an M.C. had been hired for the Saturday evening. 
Arrangements for the sessions had been made in detail and a meeting of 
the discussion leaders had taken place. The Conference will be held at 
York on the 7th/9th April and a good attendance is anticipated in view 
of the high degree of success which the event has achieved in recent 
years. 

An interesting item from the report of the Finance and General 
Purposes Committee related to an invitation from the Library Association 
to Branches and Sections to submit suitable names of distinguished 
members so that recordings on tape might be made of their voices. It had 
been reported that a subsequent decision of the L.A. Publications Com- 
mittee now proposed to restrict the choice of names to those of retired 
members. This had provoked disagreement in the Finance and General 
Purposes Committee. “We should aim” one member had said, “to 
record them in their prime rather than in their dotage,” and the Honorary 
Secretary was instructed to convey this sentiment to the Library Associa- 
tion in suitable terms. 

Notwithstanding the two-day timetable for Council and Committees, 
time was passing very rapidly when Council returned to its agenda to 
consider a memorandum from J. H. Jones relating to a compulsory period 
of L.A. membership or possible student membership of the A.A.L. as a 
pre-requisite for candidates sitting examinations under the proposed 
new syllabus. After a short discussion, Council decided that, in view of 
the fact that discussions on the new syllabus and the L.A. re-organisation 
were still proceeding, it would be premature to formulate views at this 
stage. When the shape of these developpments could be seen more clearly, 
a working party might be set up to examine the position. 

After considering the draft Annual Report and adopting it as 
amended, Council formally appproved the dates for 1961 Council meetings 
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and the Presidential induction and A.G.M. at Sheffield. C. F. Shepherd 
pointed out that the dates of the A.G.M. and summer Council meeting, 
21st/22nd June, would coincide with the holding of examinations, but it 
was explained that the dates had been fixed, as was customary, in relation 
to the Library Association Council meeting. Hopes were expressed that 
candidates visiting Sheffield for the examination might find it possible to 
attend the meeting. W. S. H. Ashmore reported on the local arrange- 
ments. The next business was to invite Mr. Ashmore as the speaker at 
the A.A.L. session of the Library Association Conference at Hastings, 
and it appeared that the agenda was almost exhausted except for the 
reports of the representatives on the L.A. Council and Committees. After 
these reports had been received, however, R. G. Surridge rose with other 
business in the form of criticism of recent issues of the British National 
Bibliography. Mr. Surridge was suppported by several members and it 
was resolved that the Honorary Secretary should write to the Library 
Association requesting that the deleterious developments mentioned should 
be brought to the attention of those members of the Library Association 
Executive Committee representing the profession on the B.N.B. Council. 

Allowing that the first meeting of each new session is always more 
erratic than those which follow, in that it is subject to adjournment for the 
meetings of the Standing Committees and there are new members un- 
familiar with their surroundings, members must have been inclined to 
wonder what had happened to the extra time. A glance at the minutes 
quickly shows the extra business transacted, however, and, although there 
is bound to be more business each meeting if the number of meetings is 
reduced, it is to be hoped that all members will be able to stay to see the 
agenda completed in the future. After the adjournment, the President 
had urged experienced members to “ Second any motion proposed by a 
new member, whether you agree with it or not.” It was, perhaps, fortu- 
nate that the opportunities to do this did not arise, but those members 
with Council experience had noticed with amusement that when the 
Honorary Treasurer’s report was presented, the occupant of our Presi- 
dent’s erstwhile seat at the back of the Council room had risen to com- 
ment. Perhaps it was just coincidence. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Assistant Librarian 


I sincerely hope that I am voicing the opinion of the majority of 
A.A.L. members when I protest about the new cover of the Assistant. 

I was shocked to see such an ill-designed, amateurish cover to a 
publication which devotes a great deal of its space, at times, to discussing 
the design of booklists, bulletins, etc. Surely this new cover cannot be a 
good example for students of Group B? 

I can only hope it was designed as a joke to see if anyone was suffi- 
ciently interested to pass comment on its low standard. 

The impact image of the cover inevitably flavours the contents, and 
I fully expected to find the centre pages to be “ roneoed.” 

It reminded me of the worst type of work that can be expected if 
left to a small jobbing printer—I speak from experience! 

Compare it with the L.A. Record, Mr. Editor, the design of which 
may be criticised on several grounds, but it as least shows quality and 
crispness. The Assistant is supposed to represent the youth of librarian- 
ship—from the new cover it certainly looks mis-spent. 


NORMAN SAUNDERS WHITE, Hereford County Library. 
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The Herbert Affair 


Your reporter on “The Herbert Affair” (January Assistant) is in- 
accurate when he says that the bill presented to Parliament on Lending 
Library Rights for Authors made provision for “ certain charges directly 
on the borrower.” 

The original bill which was drawn up by Woodrow Wyatt, M.P., did 
have a clause permitting (but not compelling) a charge on the reader. 
However, in the revised draft which was actually debated in the House of 
Commons, this clause was omitted. In other words, it envisaged that any 
payment to authors and pupblishers should come from the rate-fund and 
not directly from readers. 

In describing the Library Association’s press conference, I think that 
your report errs again in suggesting that “the overall impression from 
the floor was one of sympathy for the views expressed.” The job of the 
journalists present was not to take sides, but to elicit information on the 
Library Association’s point of view. It would be quite wrong to interpret 
a journalist’s sympathetic ear” for a point of view as implying support 
for the case presented. 

I agree, however, that the L.A. presented its case well. (Full marks, 
particularly, to Mr. Paton and Mr. Gardner, who proved first-rate spokes- 
men). But before assuming “ widespread satisfaction” with its public 
relations technique, members should ask why a number of journals in the 
book-world did not even receive an invitation to the press conference. 


W. G. Situ, F.L.A., Editor, Books and Bookmen. 


The report of the Library Association’s press conference on the Public 
Lending Right was in print before details of the Parliamentary debate 
were available; the mis-statement is regretted. 

As for my interpretation of the atmosphere, this was, of course, based 
upon more than an assessment during the formal “ question and answer ” 
period, All librarians present were asked to circulate as widely as possible 
during the informal period afterwards, and I repeat that my impression 
was one of sympathy for the views expressed. True, the reporters were 
after information; but I do not imagine that Mr. Smith would maintain 
that they could elicit this without a degree of bias. 

I cannot comment with integrity upon Mr. Smith’s last sentence, 
beyond saying that the turn-out seemed to me satisfactory. Mr. Higgins 
knows his own job best. 

EDITOR. 


Photocharging 


Good for Mr. Jones! An article on photocharging as clear and 
interesting as the one which appeared in the January Assistant has long 
been needed. 

I cannot, however, allow the statement that checking reservations 
against visible index panels is no more troublesome than marking charges 
in'a Browne issue and “indeed it has a number of obvious advantages” 
(my italics) to go unqualified. ; : 

Very obvious, indeed, is this system’s prime disadvantage—the length 
of time it takes for a reserved book which is missing from stock to become 
apparent. With an efficient staff, using the Browne system, each day’s 
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reservations are checked in the issue on the day following. Missing books 
are then immediately obvious. Even allowing tor a second check a couple 
of days later, a new copy of a missing book can be ordered within a week 
of reservation. With the visible index system, assuming a two-week loan 
period (and many libraries are now extending this time) it is three or four 
weeks before a book can be presumed lost and a new copy ordered. The 
difference in these two systems, from the point of view of efficient service 
to the reader (surely one of our primary aims) is self evident. 

lam not condemning photocharging because of this defect. I consider 
it to be a very good system, but it is important that students should realize 
that, whilst it serves admirably to alleviate some of the problems facing 
busy libraries, it is not without faults, and is certainly not the panacea 
some of its partisans make it out to be. 


A. G. PEPPER, Aldershot Public Library. 
Public Speaking 


I was very pleased to read Mr. Jarvis’s comment on the difficulties 
facing an assistant wishing to speak in public. Time and again at meetings 
an uncomfortably long silence takes the place of questions or discussion, 
and is only broken by the “old faithfuls” or, in desperation, by the 
Chairman. 

They are rare people indeed who can speak in public without going 
through the minor agonies of nervousness. Recently, the Principal of 
a college, having received congratulations on the aplomb with which she 
welcomed Royalty at a college function, confessed that she was physically 
unable to take her notes from the table so uncontrolled were her nerves. 

I think that some assistants hold back for fear that what they have 
to say is unimportant or perhaps that they may reveal more ignorance 
than knowledge. However, they should take heart at the spectacle of 
their elders talking occasional nonsense and be assured that each new 
voice at a meeting puts new life into our profession. 


D. MortLock, Norfolk County Library. 
The Syllabus 


It seems to me that the “new syllabus” proposals of the Library 
Association give grounds for dissatisfaction in at least three ways. 

First: in respect of the actual subjects on which it is proposed we 
shall be examined. 

Second: the proposals in respect of examination and qualification. 

Third: the manner in which they were presented to us as a fail 
practically accompli. 

The following remarks have some bearing on the effects of the pro- 
posals on public libraries. It may be that these same proposals raise an 
entirely different set of problems for other groups of libraries. If this 
is the case I should like to hear the views of the people concerned. If, 
on the other hand, the new syllabus would raise no problems for any 
save public libraries, I still feel that our problems should be made known 
and, if possible, remedied. 

On the first point a great deal has already been said, but there is so 
much more to say that I feel it ought to be the subject of a separate 
discussion. 

The second point is that in the face of a general shortage of young 
library staff, the Library Association seems to be demanding an extra- 
ordinarily high level of qualification for entrance to the profession. Few 
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positions comparable to that of Library Assistant require two Advanced 
Level parts of G.C.E. 

In addition the Library Association asks that all staff aspiring to the 
higher levels of the profession should attend a full-time Library School for 
two years. They do not say if this period is intended to cover the Finals 
as well, but if such is their intention it will be a pretty crowded two 
years. 

From what I can gather from conversation and correspondence, a 
large number of those people now working for examinations under the 
present syllabus are in no position, having neither the time nor the money, 
to go to School for two years. 

If it is intended that sixth formers and Graduates should attend this 
course with no previous Library experience, then I can only say that an 
eighteen-year-old would be hard put to pass the Registration Examination 
in two years, let alone the Finals. If they are to get experience first, then 
the problem of wholesale leave of absence is raised. A school-boy, 
having spent two years at Library School after his sixth form, would 
probably expect a better post than most Libraries are in a position to offer 
him. Moreover, if I am to be guided by a Lecturer speaking at Miss 
Paulin’s meeting in Westminster in December, the Library Schools have 
neither the inclination nor the facilities to deal with an influx of 
adolescents. 

With regard to graduates, I am in no position to make sweeping 
statements, nor have I any wish to do so, but I gather the experience of 
public libraries with graduates has not been a happy one on the whole. 
Graduates with no practical training at all might prove disastrous. 

If the two-year course does not cover the Finals or if a realistic course 
of practical experience is envisaged before the two years’ theory, then 
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the problems of leave of absence and financial aid are raised yet again. 
These were problems that the proposals claimed to have solved. 

It is inevitable that there will be a percentage of people who truly 
want to be librarians, but who will not be able to go to full-time library 
school. They form a valuable source of staff, and if they are not to be 
thwarted, there must be available a system of part-time study. It would 
be hideously unfair to examine such students in all parts at one sitting. 

Point three: we are told that these proposals have been in prepara- 
tion for a number of years. They were presented to us as practically 
“ cut and dried.” Until recently we knew nothing of these schemes and in 
fact, we know very little now. There are a great number of points remain- 
ing to be cleared up satisfactorily, yet had a few more of the membership 
been slow on the uptake, complacent or indifferent, these proposals would 
now be the law by which we live. 

I was astounded and dismayed to discover that the A.A.L. Council 
had airily given its general appproval, on our behalf, to these plans. That 
they are an executive committee I well realise, but on an issue as big 
as altering the entire relationship of youth to librarianship, I feel that the 
members of the A.A.L. and indeed the membership of the Library Asso- 
ciation as a whole ought to have been consulted. 

I cannot see an employer hiring a totally inexperienced twenty-year- 
old to do a man’s job and control staff. 

I cannot see a young lad holding down a job that would be fitting 
for a Fellow of the Library Association. 

I cannot see how these proposals of the Library Association can lead 
to an improvement, on a national scale, in the Library Service. 


Only that will raise our status: 
Only that will raise our pay. 


Noe J. CHAMBERS, Islington Public Libraries. 
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I am pleased to notice that at long last one or two members of the 
A.A.L. are beginning to have doubts on the proposals for revision of the 
syllabus which for the moment are “ lying on the table.”” The complacency 
of the Hon. Education Secretary in his recent article concerning the pro- 
posals really astounded me. To me they spell nothing but further barriers 
against promotion and adequate gradings with a further hint of “sausage 
machine” school trained assistants with little or no test of practical 
ability. For those within the purview of the N.J.C., the case is steadily 
being made for a parallel series of examinations for promotion purposes, 
perhaps through the Local Government Examinations Board. There is a 
rumour that the possibiilty has already been discussed. 


Your Council should give this matter further urgent consideration. 
S. W. Martin, Lambeth Public Libraries. 


Much of the criticism of the proposed syllabus seems to us to be of 
the “ dog-in-the-manger ” variety, particularly that relating to pre-entry 
qualifications at G.C.E. “A” level and to attendance at full-time schools. 
It seems reasonable enough to allow present members a few years to 
qualify under present part-time study arrangements, but when some pro- 
fessions (though not all) require full-time study before qualification, we 
see no reason why the library profession should not follow suit. Similarly 
with G.C.E. “A” level requirements. 


The proposed new syllabus is, we think, in keeping with developments 
in librarianship since the war particularly in the non-public field. It is 
there that the future of professional librarianship lies unless the public 
library sector makes up its mind soon to adopt a higher standard of pro- 
fessional librarianship and to use and pay its staff accordingly. 


If the present poor recruitment to public library staffs is made worse 
by the adoption of the new syllabus, we think it is up to the public 
libraries to adapt their work and pay so as to make the profession worth 
while. It is not for the library profession to keep its standards down to 
correspond with the poor status, pay and prospects in the public library 
service. 


It seems clear to us, however, that the status and salaries of the pro- 
fession are related more to the work that is done and seen to be done than 
to the contents of the examination syllabus. The relatively poor status 
and salaries existing at present are due, in our view, mainly to the failure 
of the public libraries to provide work for Chartered Librarians of a 
standard commensurate with that of their qualifications and the failure 
of the profession as a whole to make clear to the public what all librarians 
ought to be doing. 


It is significant that the authors and publishers are trying to enforce 
lending rights only in public libraries and that school, university and 
special libraries are not affected. This is surely due to the conception in 
the mind of the public that the work of the public library is mainly that of 
providing entertainment in book form, and this is borne out by the thinly 
disguised contempt with which the objections of librarians to the pro- 
posals have been answered. 

Furthermore, in all the discussion that has been raging in recent years 
about education, little, if anything, has been said about the place of the 
library in education, and no attempt seems to be made by the profession 
as a whole to put across the idea that the library, including the public 
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library, is an important part of the educational system and that profes- 
sional librarianship is essential to the efficiency of the library. 

Until this is done, altering, amending and arguing about the syllabus 
for the L.A. examinations strikes us as being largely a waste of time, 


THomas M. Doust, as “ ol 
A. A. tensa } Stoke Newington Public Libraries. 
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